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be a I08B to somebody, although we hope it 
may be otherwise. Proyidepce is a great place 
for musiBttl people to stay away from, although 
we mast do those present the justice to say, 
that they enjoyed the concerts with a keen ap- 
preciation, which they expressed warmly .and 
enthusiastically. 

The result to New England is important. 
After the first concert, a proposition was tele- 
graphed to the various Singing Societies of 
New England, to form a generajL Saflrigerbund, 
for the purpose of giving united Saeiigcrfests 
in the various cities of the several States every 
other year. The proposition will, no doubt, be 
accepted, and thus another great muMcal in- 
stitution will be added to those already ^exist- 
ing in America. We cordially wish them 
brotherly unanimity and success. 



OPERATIC WOES, 



SO MY LADY KIDES IN HER CARIOAGB- 



A UFE JNdDENT. 



Bv Hekbv C. Watson. 



Every season of Italian Opera in Londoin, at 
Gye's house, is marked by an emeute between 
Gye and some of his multifarious prime donne, 
who imagine just cause of war from his con 
duct toward them in respect to assignment of 
prominent roles and those choice ones that are 
favorites with a London public. If he finds 
himself embarrassed ydth prime donne who do 
not draw, they are "shelved," and usually 
bounce away, though paid as usual. 

The latest case of that unpleasant kind, oc- 
curred with MUo. Orgeni, who claimed high 
rank, and, in Chorley's opinion, really deserved 
all the rank she claimed at Gye's opera, She 
made a brilliant debut there, was enthusias- 
tically praised by such esigeant critics as 
Chorley, and for a brief period floated gaily 
upon popular favor. But Yilda came, and 
was preferred by Gye to Orgeni, in employ- 
ment, and Orgeni, after being shelved for a 
time, longer than she found pleasant to her 
artistic pride, suddenly quitted Gye's opera 
and returned to Berlin. 

Chorley, upon that movement, composed a 
fierce denunciation of Gye's policy in such 
matters. 



Mbs. Mabt Gladstanb. — ^This charming 
actress has returned from an extended tour in 
England, and will resume her starring tour 
immediately, commendng probably in Mon- 
treal. Mrs. Gladstone, beside being an glegaut 
and beautiful woman, is an actress b;^ 'rare and 
varied ability. She cannot, it is true, be 
classed as an out-and-out sensational actress, 
but she arrives at the same end of delighting 
and entrancing her audiences, by the purity of 
her style, the dignity of her bearing, and the 
impassioned earnestness of her manner.; We 
hope that she will be able to play an engage- 
ment in New York next winter. Mr. F. Wid- 
dows, who is very able and popular, TviU be 
her business agent. v ■ 



1. 
Sol my lady rides in her carriage, ( 

And flaunts it laughingly by ; 
There 's a sneer on her bow-like exquisite lip, 

And a scorn in her steel-blue eye. 
The wavy flow of ier auburn hair, 

Like snakes on Medusa's head, ■ 
Is the tangled mesh of the Syren's snare, 

To strangle the captive dead, 

2. 
As my lady rides in her carriage, 

In her silks, and her laces, and gold, 
You would hardly think, as she passes me by, 

That our love was but two years oM I 
That two years ago, she lay in iny arms, 

And nestled her face in my breast, 
As though in this varied and beautiful world 

There was no other place of rest, 

3. 

As my lady rides In her carriage 

In her silks, and kces, and gdd. 
While I plod along, on the crowded walk, 

In clothes so shabby and-old: 
You would hardly think that roy lady 

Was my pledged and willing bride. 
And that she was as poor as the poorest girl, 

That now tramps along by my side, 

i. 
Yet all this is true: and I wonder 

At the gulf between us now, 
■'I'or I thought the sriow on the'mountairi's top, 

Was not more pure than her brow 
And her heart— But I woke-ttom the dreamy 

To a blank of passionate strife. 
That wrecked ambition— broke my heart. 

And blotted out hope from my ^fe I 



The story is not very new — 

Wo both were young and poor. 
There was liardly enough in our scanty purse 

To keep the wolf fl^om the door: 
But she was supremely beautiful, 

And I had Undaunted wl|l. 
And I fought my battle against the world, 

With faith in conquering still. 

6. 
And I carved my upward way, 

Till my name stood well before men. 
And I wrote the words, that the world believed. 

For my heart was Ia my pen. 
For I worked for her alone. — ,j, 

, , And I stood one day by her side — .,, 

Placing a purse of gold in her hand, 

I asked her for my bride I 

■7. 
I have said that she was tVih- — 

Oh God 1 that is not all — 
She was fair as Eve, Jibe mother of men. 

When the Devil wrought her fall. 
She proved fiilse as the shifting sand. 

False . as the treacherous sea. 
And throwing the hard-earned gold at my feet, 

She laugh'd outi'ight at me. 



I had toiled by night and by da;y, 

I had wearied both heart and brain. 
To win that wealth, to make a home, 

Pot my loved Madelaine. 
And there it lay oti the floof.J 

Useless to her or to me. 
For the bitter words came from her mouth-- 

" It (Jannpt'Mjannot be I 

9.: 
"I was young when first we met, 

I ktfew nothing of the world,j. ,. ; 

I thou^tthat to love was all in all."-= ; 

And here her proud lips curled I— 
" But I've learned the lesson of life, 

I've tasted the curse of the poor, 
And I value tfi6 countless blessiflgs which spring 

Prom that shiting dfoss on the fl'ooft . 

, ' ■ ." ' 10- ' 
" My beauty tSust inafct with gofd— , 

Not doled out for' work of the brain J 
There's not a mine in the golden land 

But my boundless pride could drain { ' 

1 would rather be Satan's bride— 

With untold wealth to spend/ • 

Than be the wife of a toiling man— ' 

So— let this My end 1 " 

I know not how I left. 

For my heart forgot to beat.- v 
I think 1 neither looked nor spoke/ 

But groped iHy wgy to the street—' . 
And found my cheeriess homB-^ 

Aisd lafd me down on my bed, a i 

EromwhichlroSevupaBvingman-r^ r 

With every passion dead I 

12, 
I've striven to riae oncB more; 

But all in vain I've tried, 
With the cause which urged j»B sa to worfe. 

My enetgfes have died ? 
My file was bounef bythat one thoughtt 

I lived' for it alone f 
The idol is defiled— the hope 

For which I worked— i* gonet 

■ 13,. ■ 
StlUi my My ri(fes,ln her carriage,. 

And I foot it along by her side :■ 
I, a hopeless, purposeless man— 

And my lady— nc man's bride I- 
As I see her, my old love wakeiis, . 

And I say, with a heartfelt prayer;- 
" May the merciful God, who is good toins all 

Blot out her record here I " 



BOOK NOTICES^ 



Poems, by the author of" John Halifax Gentle- 
man." Ticknor & Fields,, Boston, 
This little blue and gold volume contains all of 
Miss Muloch's poetical work, up to the date, of 
tliispnblication. The poems written since 1860 
Will be found at the end of the work. They are 
neither large .nor imporfciht, but they cbhtMO 
some beautiful thoughts felicitonsly expressed. 

Miss Mulooh Is not a great poet; her muse ia 
not attuned to the epic pitch; she is but. the in- 
terpreter of woman's heart in its moments of joy 
or grief, of passionate love or tender remem- 
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kances.- She feela strongly and thinks strongly 
■wliere the heart is <5pncernea; she is pui-e-minded, 
iiumble, yet flfm in Mth, and possesses unbound' 
ed wealth of womanly tenderness, sympathy, and 
Bgniimenti Miss MuloCh's tone of mind is healthy 
and honest I it ^ ficitof that Jrearfling( desolate 
school, which lady writers generally affect, for 
although occasionally she views Itwjts through a 
sentimental medium, her true, honest nature 
never descends into mere sentimentationi She 
is very earnest in lier expressions, and ntany 
bursts of teverish passion would seem to prove 
that the metal has been through the fire, but the 
ordeal has Served, to purify and exalt. • 

Many of Miss Muldch's early ppeiiiS a^ieved a 
world-wide popularity. Her poems, "Philip my' 
King," "Too Late," "Ijettice," "Passsion Past,'i 
and many others, were quoted in most of the Eng- 
lish and American Joumalst and won for her an 
6nvjable reputation as a poet, as she had already 
gained as a prose writer. Miss Muloch's muse is 
hot prolific; she is a poet of occasions aild sud- 
den feelings, and nOf a poet per force of irresisti- 
ble outspeaking, Since 1860 she has written but 
two dozen poems, none of which are of much' 
iength, but all of them bearing the impress ol a 
warm heart and cultivated intellect) and a rare 
teflnement of sentimtent. This volume of the 
Collected poems of Miss Muloeh, contains so niany 
gems of thought and lyrics so rounded and beau* 
tiful, that no library of contemporary poets can 
be considered complete without it 

We quote at random from the volume, two 
charming poems ^written by Miss Muloeh since 
i860: 

PALLE5T IN THE NIGHT. 

It dressed itself ia green leaves all the summer 

long, 
Was full of chattering starlings, loM with thros' 

ties' song. 
Children played beneath it, loVers sat and talked, 
Solitary strollers looked up as they walked. 
0, so Iresh its branches 1 and its old trunk gray 
Was so stately rooted, who forbode decay ?' 
Even when winds had blown it yellow and almost 

bare. 
Softly dropped its chestnuts through the misty 

air) 
Still its few leaves nistled with a faint delight, 
And their tender colOfs charffied the sense of sight, 
Filled the soul with beauty, and the heart with 

peace, 
' Like sweet sounds departing— sweetest when they 

cease. 

l*elting, undermining, loosening, came the rain ; 
Through its topmost btanches roared the hurricane ; 
Oft it strained and shivered till the night wore 

past ; . 
But in dusky daylight there the tree stood fast, 
Though its birds had left it, and its leaves were 

dead, 
And its blossomV faded, and its fruit all shed. 

Ay, and when last sunset came a wanderer by, 
Watched it as aforetime with a musing eye. 
Still it wore its scant robes so pathetic gay, 
Caught the sun's last glimmer, the new moon's 

first ray ", ' 
And majestic, patient, stood amidst its peers 
Waiting for the spring-time of uncounted years. 

But the worm was busy, and the days were run; 
Of its hundred sunsets this was the last one ; 
So in quiet midnight, wilhno eye to see. 
None to harm in falling, fell the. noble tree! 



Says the early laborer, starting at the sight 
Witii a sleepy wonder; "Fallen in the night 1" 
Says the schoolboy, leaping hx a wild delight 
Over trunk and branches, "Fallen in the night!" 

thoti Tree, thou glOry Of His hand who made 
Nothing ever vainly, thou hast Him obeyed ! ^ 
Lived thy life, and perished When and how He 

willed ; — 
Be all lamentation and all murmurs Stil'.ed. 
To our last hour live we — fruitful, brave, upright, 
T will be a good ending, " Fallen in the night 1" 



YEAR AFTER YEAR: r,- 

A LOtE SONO. 

Year after year the cowslips fill the meadow, 
Year after year the skylarks thrill tlie air, 

Year after year, in sunshine or in shadow, 
Rolls the world round, love, and finds us as we 
were. 

Year after year, as sure as tfirds* returning, 
Or field-flowers' blossoming above the wintry 
mould," 
Year after year, in work, or mirth, or mourning, 
Love we withjiove's own youth, that neVer can 
grow old. 

Sweetheart and ladylove, queen of boyish pas' 
sion, 
Strong hope of manhood, content of age begun ; 
LoVed in a hundred ways, each in a different 
fashion, , 

Yet loved supremely, solely, as we never love 
but one. 

Dearest, and bonniest I thpugh blanched those 
curling tresses, 
Though loose clings the wedding-ring to that 
thin hand of thine, — 
Brightest of all eyes the eye that love expresses I 
Sweetest of all lips the lips long since kissed 
mine I 

So let the world go round with all its sighs and 
sinning. 
Its mad sliout o'er fancied bliss, its howl o'er 
pleasures past : 
That which it calls love's end to us was love's 
beginning :— ^ 
I clasp my arms about thy neck and love thee 
to the last." 

1 < ♦ ) < 

(From tli6 New York Tribune.) 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 



FORTY-PIEST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 



The forty-first exhibition of the Academy is al- 
most over. We only record the general verdict 
when we write that, for several years, there has 
been no exhibition to which the public had so 
good a right to be indifferent as the one which 
will close on the morning of the Fourth of July. 
"Indifferent "—that word expresses exactly the 
popular feeling. The collection has not been so 
positively bad as to excite indignation or disgust; 
it has not so ministered, as so often in times past, 
to- the popular sense of the ridiculous, and kept the 
newspaper writers banterina;, and the public laugh- 
ing; and on the other hand, there has been no 
half-dozen ol pictures^no single pictm'es, even— 
whose strength ol execution, or depUi of purpose, 
or youthful promise has drawn all eyes and made 
shortcomings, and offences tbrgotten. We shall. 



perhaps, find it worth while to mention a halli' 
dozen canvasses which prevent ns from crying 
"all is barren)" but We do not think there arc! 
laore thaii three which <iaii be called "excellent'* 
At the very start we will name those that seem 
to ua to deserve this praise, and we have little) 
doubt that our verdict will be tliat Of the majority 
01 these whd liave gone carefully over the whole 
collection, and have been as unbiased in theii? 
judgment by any personal consideration as wO 
have been< 

These thfee {jictuTea are— Mr. Well's "Gun 
Soundly," Eastman Johnson "Piddling his 
Way|" ah^ I^r. Homer's "Prisoners from the 
Front.* ~ We,shbuld like to see these pictures ill 
the greatlFr€neii Exhibition Of 1§67< 

At the fiiSt Mush the Exhibition seettied to uS 
gupSriOr, in some respects, to its immediate pre? 
decessors. It certainly was pleasant to go IVom 
room to room and not oftCe be refllinded ot cer-" 
tain painters whose works have nevet before been 
So CoflSpicuOugly atjsent— painters Who, though 
happily few in number;' have somehow given art 
air of vulgarity to every exhibition of which they 
have formed a part We do not need W mentioii 
their nanies< We should, indeed, be glad if they 
would never give tta occasion to speak of then* 
again. We should be glad ff they Could, ever-- 
more, act as if fhlly Convinced that their day has 
gone by; that although they, doubtless, have 
^admirers left, yet they afe not of a class to-make 
a man ptoud of then- applause) that the cultured 
American public has quite outgfoWh them; and 
that, henceforth, they must be content with the 
laurels that the public gave them m its saled 
days when it was green in judgment; for they 
will never get another twig, nof even a leaf of 
berry. ., 

' And the absence of painters, it not of greatef 
pretension, at least of pretension more widely ac- 
knowledged, is also no detriment in our eye tO 
the exhibition. We bfeatlied a little fteerwhert 
we found ourselves in a gallery that had not sur* 
rendered its best positions to travesties of history, 
or to caricatures of our subliinest scenery. The 
reason for this deliverance is still obscure, but it 
may be hoped, we understand, that It is perma- 
nent and that We have seen the last of the melo-' 
dramatists, as of the fflOuntebanks< 

Still, we confess, with pain, that this fe merely 
negative satisfaction, fhme disagreeables, are, 
Indeed, removed, or have removed themselves; 
but we look in vain for better things to take their 
places. Whatever cause may have operated ifl 
their case to rid us ol what we are glad to lose, 
some cause has also operated with others whom 
the public cannot so well afford to miss. There 
are Vedder, and La Parge, and C. C. Coleman, 
and Griswold; and there are Parrer, and Moore; 
and the Hills. All these are absent, or have sent 
works that in no way represent them. There 
seems, on all; sides, a lack ot interest alack of 
ambitioh; there is an apparent disafl'ectlon that 
looks. almost Uke a wish to injure. 

We shall not be suspected of any undue par- 
tiality for the Academy, if we say that we regret 
the attitude, which so many men of importance 
have taken toward it of late. We know very well 
that it was to be expected; we will believe that 
the Academy, as an institution, has won little af- 
fection; but then, it is after all only an institu- • 
tion, and capable ol a certain amount of usetUl- 
ness, and it seems to us that it would have been 
wise to have striyeo to remodel rather than to 
destroy; wiser to have tried to seize, than to have 



